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REVIEWS 



INTEREST IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 

Dr. Edward Jones has here 1 recorded an attempt to find out, through 
carefully conducted investigations of several thousand school children, 
what qualities of literature appeal most strongly to young people. He has 
done more than merely make lists of books in the order of their popu- 
larity with pupils in the schools; he has, in addition, made judicious use 
of that little inquisitor, "Why ?" To induce boys and girls to give the 
reasons for their literary preferences, to tabulate the facts, and to 
determine whether the deductions are in harmony with our pedagogical 
practices, are the tasks which he set himself; and the results are not 
always what the teacher of literature would have them. By their own 
testimony the pupils of our high schools rank plot as the highest degree 
of literary excellence. There is "a gradual decline in the intensity of 
this element, yet the introduction of selections strong in plot will force 
the interest upward." As interest in event loses its importance, there is 
more pleasurable recognition of moral qualities in human character, and, 
apparently, a tendency in the reader to imagine himself in the position of 
the heroes of fiction. SUas Marner, for example, is more liked for its 
ethical value by pupils of the third year than by those of the second year 
of high school, and should therefore be reserved for the later time, when 
it is more likely to be a factor of moral growth. The interest of young 
people is slow to shift itself from incident and character to matters of 
form, yet it rises gradually, from 4 per cent at the beginning of high- 
school life to 20 per cent at the beginning of the fourth year, at no time 
being as high as plot-interest at its lowest. "The force of figurative 
language of the Idylls of the King was quite unknown, and no one had 
heard the significant tones of The Lady of the Lake. The strength and 
dignity of the finest passages of Shakespeare made slight conscious 
impression, and Ruskin's paragraphs meant nothing." The technique 
of literature, in short, makes but feeble effect upon the mind of ado- 
lescence; and the author believes he has good reason for saying that 
what appreciation there is, is instinctive rather than the result of instruc- 

1 Sources of Interest in High-School English. By C. Edward Jones, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, Albany, N.Y. New York: American Book Co., 
1912. Pp. 144. 
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tion. As to description, interest seems to be appreciable in the eighth 
and ninth years (in which description is a subject of study assigned by 
the New York syllabus), to fall off in the tenth year, and to rise again in 
the eleventh. The author concludes that the last rise is the normal one, 
and that at present the study of description comes too early. Home 
reading as well as that of the classroom receives the author's careful 
attention. As a whole, the book will be one of great interest to teachers 
of English; and those who are builders of courses of study cannot well 
neglect it. 

A COMPOSITION BOOK FOR FRESHMEN 

Here is a book 1 that for its brevity, its orderly arrangement, its 
rational treatment of the subject, and its beauty of binding and typogra- 
phy, may be praised in superlative terms. The teacher who delights to 
expatiate on the literary art rather than to give his students practice in 
the plain business of writing English for the ordinary purposes of life, 
will search in vain for the usual theoretical material that encumbers so 
many books of the kind; and the teacher who disapproves of this sort of 
thing will find the whole contents usable in the classroom and in the 
preparation of themes. The author begins with a treatment of the 
theme as a whole, and then proceeds to a consideration of the paragraph, 
the sentence, the word, and finally to punctuation. The second part 
deals with the four classes of composition — exposition, argumentation, 
description, and narration; but emphasis is laid upon the fact that this 
division is purely one for convenience in study, since a writer seldom 
deliberately sets himself the task of writing any one of these four forms 
as a thing of value in itself. The skill with which the author meets the 
difficulties which teachers and students have in performing their joint 
task with economy of time and labor, is worthy of high commendation. 
This is especially true of the part of the book that treats of the sentence. 
Under the five heads of arrangement, reference, co-ordination and 
subordination, ellipsis, and verb-forms, the solecisms upon which upper 
high-school pupils and college freshmen so frequently trip, are treated 
in such a manner as to bring practical results, if the instructor exercises 
even moderate intelligence in fixing habits in the minds of his students. 
It is difficult, indeed, to see how even the inexperienced teacher could go 
astray. In the treatment of words, too, the author is clear in his expo- 
sition and effective in his illustrations. Under the .head of "Tone," for 

1 The Essentials of English Composition. By James Weber Linn, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 191 2. 
Pp. 186. 



